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Army assault boats, “alligators,” and “ducks,” hit beach on Kwajalein with split-second timing. 


= STORMING THE [& 
MARSHALLS 


—— photos, flown by Clipper, were 
received in the U. S. last week. 
Here are the scenes which met the eyes 
of the U. S. 7th Infantry who stormed 
Kwajalein Island and the Marine raid- 
ers who cleaned out Namur. From the 
time our landing craft hit the beaches, 
until the last mopping-up operations, 
American soldiers and Marines fought 
with great bravery and skill. 


Photo at left: Grumman Avengers 
cover Marine advance on Namur. 


Photo at right: Marine corpsman 
gives wounded Jap first-aid, water. 





Marines and light tank move into position on Namur. Marines on beach at Namur advance through Jap fi 
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lt Had to be Done 


Until Feb. 15, an ancient monas- 
tery stood on the heights of Mt. Cas. 
sino, Italy. Each day since the battle 
for Mt. Cassino began, Germans used 
this monastery as an observation post 
for their artillery. Each day, Ameri- 
can soldiers by the score died be- 
neath the hail of well aimed Nazi 
shells. 

Allied headquarters knew for a 
long time that the Nazis had turned 
the Benedictine monastery into a 
fortress, and were directing their 
artillery fire from its commanding 
height. For a long time we respected 
this historic, religious building, and 
each day more American soldiers 
paid with their lives for this respect. 

Then General Eisenhower issued 
his order: “If we have to choose be- 
tween destroying a famous building 
and sacrificing our own men, then 
our men’s lives count infinitely more, 
and the building must go.” 


SHOOT WARNING TO MONKS 


American guns swung into action. 
First leaflet-bearing shells were fired 
over the abbey. The leaflets warned 
the monks and any Italian refugees 
to leave there at once. “The time has 
come when we must train our guns 
on the monastery We give you warn- 
ing so that you may save yourself,’ 
the leaflets said. 

The Army Air Force went to work. 
Within four hours 226 bombers 
dropped more than 500 tons of 
bombs on the German-held monas- 
tery. More than 200 Nazis scattered 
out, panic stricken and in terror. Our 
guns opened up. American “Long 
Toms,” famous 155 mm. guns, threw 
shell after shell into the fleeing Nazis. 
American howitzers and giant 240 
mm. guns completed the destruction 
of the monastery 

President Roosevelt approved of 
the shelling. He explained that the 
Nazis were using the monastery not 
only as an observation post, but also 
had artillery placed there 
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INVASION _ These are the big chiets tor the forthcoming invasion of 
Nazi-held Europe from Britain. Sitting, left to right: 

COMMAND Deputy Commander Air Chief Marshal Tedder; Supreme 
Commander General Eisenhower; British Land Forces Commander Gen- 
eral Montgomery. Standing: U. $. Land Forces Commander Lieut. General 
Bradley; Naval Commander-in-Chief Admiral Ramsey; Air Commander-in- 
Chief Marshal Leigh-Mallory; Chief of Staff Lieut. General Smith. 





Enough fo Win 


By July 1, 1944, U.S. armed forces 
will total 11,300,000 men. The Army 
general staff, which plans all military 
campaigns, believes this is enough 
men to win the war. This was an- 
nounced by Major General Lewis B. 
Hershey, national director of selec- 
tive service. 

General Hershey said that on Feb. 
1. there were 10,500,000 men in our 
armed forces. This means that 800,- 
000 more men must be drafted by 
July 1. Added to this, 500,000 more 
will be needed to replaee wounded 
and discharged men. This means that 
a total of 1,300,000 men will be 
needed by our armed forces before 
July 1. 

“After July 1,” General Hershey 
said, “The task will be that of main- 
taining the strength required — as 
long as it is required.” General Her- 
shey means that enough men must be 
drafted every year to keep the armed 
forces 11,300,000 strong. This will 
take 100,000 men a month, or 1,200,- 
000 men a year, to replace those who 
are wounded or discharged from the 
services. 

General Hershey said that 1,200, 
000 young men reach the age of 18 
every year, but that only 800,000 of 
these are fit for duty with the armed 


torces. The balance between these 
800,000 young men and the 1,200,- 
000 which are needed each year 
must come from men now deferred. 


Enough fo Eaf 


You and your family will be able 
to buy less canned goods ‘in 1944 
than you were able to buy last year. 
This was announced by the War 
Food Administration. 

Canners have been ordered to set 
aside about 70% of the fruits and 507% 
of the vegetables to feed our armed 
forces, and to continue our lend- 
lease program. 

For each 100 cans of vegetables on 
your grocer’s shelves in 1943, he will 
now have only 81 cans for sale. For 
each 100 cans of fruit for sale in 
1943, there will now be only 57. 

This means that canned fruits and 
vegetables will now require more ra- 
tion points for each can than last 
year. 

Americans will take the new cut 
in canned foods cheerfully. We know 
that food is a weapon in this war, 
and must be used as our government 
sees fit. 

American troops are the best fed 
in the world. We want to keep them 
that way We at home will have 
enough to eat. 
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INLAND today finds herself in a 

strange and shameful position. 
Democratic by tradition and through 
struggle, Finland fights in the war on 
Germany's side against Russia. 

Finland is an ally of our enemy 
Germany and an enemy of our ally 
Russia. 

The United States and Great Brit- 
ain have issued many warnings to 
Finland to get out of the war and 
make peace with Russia. When Fin- 
land refused, Great Britain declared 
war on her. This happened on De- 
cember 12, 1941. 

But so far the United States has 
not done so. We have continued to 
issue warnings to Finland. The latest 
one was sent by Secretary of State 
Hull to the Finnish government on 
February 8, 1944. 

As we go to press with this issue ot 
Junior Scholastic, the Finnish govern- 
ment is still considering what to do. 

The Finns say that their war with 
Russia is a separate war and has 
nothing to do with the global war. 
Our Government cannot see it this 
way. Wherever there is fighting 
against one of our allies, the whole 
United Nations’ cause suffers 

Finland went to war against Russia 
four days after Hitler ordered Ger- 
man troops to attack Russia. The 
Finns saw their chance to get back 
the territory Russia took after the 
Finnish-Russian war in 1940. 

The Finns were so bitter against 
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Finnish plane, shot down over Russia, bears swastika on wing. The “Crooked 
Cross” was used by the Finnish Air Force long before Nazis existed. 


Russia that the Finnish president 
said: “We will accept help even from 
the devil himself.” They did exactly 
that when they accepted Adolf Hitler 
as their ally. 

Bitterness between Finland and 
Russia is an old story. We can under- 
stand the present problem better if 
we look into the history of Finland. 


ONCE PART OF SWEDEN 


Finns, as a group under that name, 
first appeared in the beginning of the 
8th century. Where they sprang from 
is a mystery. Their language closely 
resembles Turkish and Hungarian. 

Finns, since the earliest times, 
have called their country Suomi. This 
means “swampland,” although Fin- 
land is not really swampland, but has 
thousands of lakes. 

In 1157, Eric, King of Sweden, 
conquered Finland. Many Swedes 
settled there, and Swedish noblemen 
became great landowners. For cen- 
turies Swedish was the official lan- 
guage of the government, and only 
the native peasants spoke Finnish. In 
time, Finland won a small measure of 
independence as a Grand Duchy un- 
der Swedish rule. 

War between Sweden and Russia 
began in 1710, when Peter the Great 
of Russia invaded Finland. After six 
years of war, the Russians won, but 
the native Finns continued to resist 
them. 

It was not until 1809, after a sec- 








They Call I 


ond war between Russia and Sweden, 
that this resistance finally ceased. 
Sweden was defeated, and ceded to 
Russia the whole of Finland and the 
Aland Islands. 

The Russian Czar, Alexander I, did 
not annex Finland, but gave the 
country a free constitution and a 
senate. It was not until 1898 unde: 
Nicholas II that the Russians sup 
pressed Finnish rule and abolished 
the Finnish army. General Bobri 
koff, who was made Governor-Gen 
eral of Finland, was a harsh tyrant. 
He was the cause of much of the 
Finnish hatred for Russia which stil] 
exists. 

‘Bobrikoff is still remembered by 
Finns who recall their student days 
At one time he ordered all Finnish 
secondary schools to teach Russian 
The pupils, young Finnish patriots 
refused to learn. For years they at- 
tended school unprepared, paid little 
attention to their lessons, and would 
not memorize Russian. 

During the reign of Nicholas I, 
the Finns squirmed under Russian 
rule. Finnish patriots worked side by 
side with Russian revolutionists to 
overthrow the Czar of Russia. 


INDEPENDENCE IN 1917 


During World War I, Finland saw 
her chance for independence and 
seized it. In the spring of 1917, the 
Russian revolution overthrew Czai 
Nicholas II, and in December of that 
year Finland declared her independ- 
ence. Russias new government, 
headed by Nicolai Lenin, was the 
first to recognize a free Finland. 

Within Finland itself, civil wa: 
broke out in the early part of 1918. 
Many of the workers and landless 
peasants wanted a socialist govern- 
ment. The party which represented 
them was known as the Social Demo- 
crats. These Social Democrats formed 
a committee and declared Finland a 


‘ Socialist Workers Republic. 


Opposed to these men were Finns 
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who owned land or property, or who 
feared Finland might become a part 
of Russia once more. These Finns, 
who called themselves the White 
Guard, were led by Baron Gustav 
Mannerheim, a Finnish nobleman 
who had served as an office: in the 
Russian Imperial Army. 

With the help of 12,000 picked 
German troops under General Von 
der Goltz, the White Guard won the 
civil war. This was a time of great 
bloodshed, and both sides were 
guilty of many terrible acts. 

So grateful was Finland to Ger- 
many for her help, that the Finns 
offered to make Prince Frederick 
Charles of Hesse, a German. king of 


Finland. These plans tell through 
upon the defeat of Germany in No- 
vember, 1918. Instead Finland be- 
came a republic. 

For the next twenty years, Russia 
and Finland were good neighbors. 
Many Finns favored close friendship 
with Russia. Foremost of these was 
Dr. Juho Kusti Paasikivi, once Am- 
bassador to Sweden, who is today a 
close friend of Premier Joseph Stalin. 

On September 3, 1939, Germany 
invaded Poland and plunged the 
world into war. Russia had signed a 
non-aggression® pact with Germany, 
but the Russians did not trust Hitler. 
In order to strengthen her position in 
the Baltic, Russia annexed Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. (See Junior 
Scholastic, Feb. 21-26.) Russia then 
turned to Finland, and demanded 
territory for naval and air bases. The 
Finns refused. 

Three days later, on November 30, 
Russian troops crossed the border at 
the Karelian Isthmus. ( Karelian Isth- 
mus lies between Lake Ladoga and 
Gulf of Finland. ) 

The Finns fought back with amaz- 
ing courage ard skill. Thousands of 
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Finland’s total area is 150,986 sq. miles, slightly larger than state of Mon- 
tana. Population is over 3,500,000 of whom 10% are Swedes. During peace, 
main export was lumber and wood pulp products, shipped from Turku. 
Dairy industry is next in importance, but only 6% of soil is cultivated. 
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Norwegian and Swedish volunteers 
fought for Finland, but no govern- 
ment would officially send its own 
troops. The U. S. loaned Finland 10 
million dollars at this time. 


EARLY VICTORIES BY FINNS 


For a while the Finns held firm 
and won many battles, taking a 
heavy toll in Russian dead. The Rus- 
sians had not expected such strong 
resistance. Many of the first Russian 
troops, poorly equipped for a winter 
campaign, froze to death or died of 
exposure.* 

Russian troops which came later 
were better equipped They suc- 
ceeded in breaking Finland’s Man- 
nerheim Line by tilting the forts 
with heavy gunfire. Russian shells 
were dropped all around until the 
foundations of the pill-boxes were 
undermined. This caused the forts to 
settle and shifted their guns at an 
augle which made return fire impos- 
sible. (Mannerheim Line is shown 
on map by guns. ) 

After 105 days of actual fighting, 
Finland surrendered. The peace 
treaty, signed March 13, 1940, gave 
Russia: (1) The Karelian Isthmus 
and the city of Viipuri; (2) the en- 
tire shores of Lake Ladoga; (3) 
large parts of eastern Finland; (4) 
rental of the Hango Peninsula for 
which Russia agreed to pay 8 million 
Finnish marks yearly. 


RUSSIANS ROLLED BACK 


The following year, when Ger- 
many attacked Russia, the Finns 
saw their chance and joined in the 
attack. Germans and Finns rolled 
back the Russian defenders. Few 
people thought that the Russians 
would be able to make a comeback. 

Finnish guns and planes bom- 
«barded the city of Leningrad. Fin- 
land’s harbor of Petsamo became a 
base for German U-boats which 
preyed on Allied shipping bound for 
Murmansk. 

Today, with the tables turned, the 
world waits to see whether Finland 
will accept Russija’s demand for un- 
conditional surrender. In the mean- 
while, Russians have been bombing 
Helsinki. 

On February 14, Finnish rep- 
resentatives went to Stockholm, 
Sweden, to meet with Russian repre- 
sentatives. It was not an official 
meeting, but it might lead to one 
later. 























Eurupe on the classroom wali) 


Tia was staring at the map v1 
and imagining himself with the 


Yanks in Italy, whey Mrs Askew 
called his name. 
He snapped to attention. “Pres 


ent!” 

“You answered the roll call twenty 
minutes ago. Tuck,” Mrs. Askew said 
crisply and glanced at the note in 
her hand. “Mr. Slocum would like 
to see you in his office immediately. 

A current of excitement went 
through the classroom. To be called 
to the principal's office during class 
period sounded ominous 

“Nice to have known ya, pal. Bo 
Turner said in an undertone 

“Gosh. what's it about?” Hazel 
Wycott whispered across the aisle. 

Tuck was wondering the same 
thing as he hurried out of the class- 
room and down the corridor When 
he arrived at be principal's office, 
Bib was standing at the desk. tatk- 
ing to Mr Slocum and a husky-look- 
ing blond man, who was a stranger 

“Come in, Tuck,” Mr Slocum said 
and turned to the stranger “Kjeld, 
this is the other half of the Tucker 
team Tuck, this is Mr. Kjeld Ras- 
mussen of the United States Mer. 
chant Marine, an old triend of mine 
He just dropped in to say hello, but 
I've persuaded him to tell some of 
his experiences at a special assem- 
bly next period.’ 

“Jeepers!” Tuck exclaimed. “That 
will be swello!” 

Mr Rasmussen looked puzzled 
and, when he spoke to Mr. Slocum, 


his toreign accent was noticeable. 
‘You see, | do not speak the same 
English!” 

Mr Slocum laughed and explained 
to Bib and Tuck, “Kjeld comes from 
Denmark and he claims his English 
isnt good enough for an assembly 
speech. But he’s agreed to answer 
questions and | felt sure you two 
could ask them. Bib’s on the staft of 
our school paper,” he said to his 
friend, “and Tuck — well, he’s just a 
uatural question box! It’s almost time 
tor the bell, so we'd better go to the 
auditorium. Are you willing to tackle 
the job. Tuck? Bib has agreed to 
her part of it.” 

Tuck grinned. “I'm game! 

As they followed the two men 
down the corridor, Iuck nudged 
Bib and said, “Did I miss something? 
What's his job in the Merchant Ma- 
rine?” 

“Chiet Boatswain,” Bib replied and 
then frowned. “I don’t know what 
that means. Do you?” 

“Ask him,” Tuck countered, re- 
tusing to commit himself. “That's a 
good first question — only don’t call 
it boatswain. It’s bos’n to all us old 
sea-dugs!” 


Whuen the students assembled in 
the auditurium, Bib and Tuck were 
seated with Mr. Rasmussen at a 
table placed in the center of the 
stage Mr. Slocum expjained that 
this was to be an informal, impromp- 
tu interview and then introduced his 
triend. Chief Boatswain Kjeld Ras 
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mussen ot the U 5S. Merchant Marine 
Bib took Tuck’s suggestion and 
popped the first question. “I may be 
dumb.” she said “but I want to 
know what a chiet bos’n does?” 
“His job is to boss the deck gang, 
Mr Rasmussen replied. “and to see 
that the ship is kept in good condi 
tion. All stee] must be covered with 
paint, so that it does not rust’ 
“Are merchant vessels camou 
Haged like our fighting ships?” Tuck 
put in 
“Yes, they are painted a dull gray 
blue. so that it is not easy for the 
enemy subs and planes to see them 
Another job of the bos'n.” he went 
un, “is to keep the cargo gear — the 
loading and unloading equipment - 
in good working condition. In war 
times cargo is unloaded in dange1 
zones. perhaps with enemy planes 
overhead. It must be done quickly ° 
Tuck nodded “Your job is mighty 
important then Tell me, Bos’n, did 
it take you a long time to learn it” 
The Bos’n smiled. “1 was tourteen 
years old when | first went to sea 
| lived in the fishing village of Ma: 
stal, Denmark. At six years of age 
| sailed my own sailboat In the sum 
mer | was on the water from dawn 
unti) dusk Gathering sea-gull egys 
from the reefs nearby was a favorite 
sport of us Danish boys and it was 
helptul to the home, too. Some days 
1 would gather two hundred eggs 
and my mother would preserve them 
in—” he paused - “I do not know 
the English. It is white like cement, 
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only not so hard. It preserved the 
eggs until winter.” 

“I see,” Bib said thoughtfully. “You 
couldn’t get to the reefs in winter, 
because the Baltic is frozen, isn’t it?” 

“You are a good student of geog- 
raphy,” the Bos’n commented. “But 
winter, when the boats were tied up, 
was the time we boys enjoyed most. 
We helped the sailors repair their 
boats, rig sails, and sew canvas.” 

“And you had learned to be a sea- 
man at fourteen?” Tuck queried. 

The Bos’n shook his head. “My 
first trip I was deck boy and cook.” 
It was a small 200-ton schooner. We 
carried lumber from Sweden to Eng- 
land and brought back coal. When 
winter came to the Baltic, I signed 
on a three-masted schooner for New- 
foundland where we loaded dried 
fish for Spain. I stayed on that run 
for two years.” 

“You must have liked it,” Bib 
smiled, “to stay away from home so 
long.’ 

‘Oh, yes, but it was not easy.” the 
Bos’n said. “It was — what you cail 
a tough life. Especially in winter 
when we were westbound against 
the strong Atlantic winds. Sometimes 
we would be almost in sight of New- 
foundland and then whoof! A big 
wind would blow us back to Eu- 
rope!” He paused, while the audi 
ence laughed, and then went on, 
“When I got back to Denmark, I 
decided to sai] on steam- or motecr- 
ships. I have — ever since.” 

“How did you get into the United 
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States Merchant Marine?” Tuck 
asked eagerly. 

“In 1933 my ship came to New 
York. When she lett, I stayed. I like 
this country so much! For several 
years I shipped on boats between 
U. S. ports and Central America. 
After Pearl Harbor I signed on a 
ship bound for Russia with lend-lease 
cargo. That trip lasted a year and 
nine months. It was quite an experi- 
ence!” 

“Oh, tell us about it!” Bib urged 
him. 

“We sailed to Halitax, Nova Sco- 
tia,” the Bosn began, “where we 
joined a sixty-ship convoy. At Reyk- 
javik, Iceland, we met more ships 
and the British navy took over the 
convoy. A few days later we saw 
Cerman reconnaissance planes over- 
head. We changed our course, going 
far north to escape attack But one 
night about eleven o'clock a tor- 
pedo struck amidship and the boil- 
ers blew up. The engine room was 
tuli of water but the bulkheads 
held, so we had time to get off the 
ship before she sank. The explosion 
had blown up our lifebvats and we 
lost one raft. We had three rafts left 
and the whole crew of thirty-six men 
piled onto *hem.” 

“Was it a sub that torpedoed the 
boat?” Tuck put in. 

‘Yes, after we were off our ship, 
the sub surfaced and fired about 
forty shells into her,” the Bos’n said 
solemnly and then went on with the 
story “We were not far from the 





Russian island ot Novaya Zemlya, 
but a heavy fog came down on us. 
There was a fresh breeze, too, which 
washed small waves over the raft. 
We were all soaked to the skin.” 

“And twelve men on each raft,” 
Tuck commented. “That was close 
quarters.” 

The Bos’n nodded. “One rower on 
each of the four corners and the rest 
ot us in the middle to balance the 
raft. We set watches, an hour of 
rowing and an hour ot rest, if you 
could call it that. In order to give 
the four men room to row, we had 
to pile up in layers, three deep. Being 
top or middleman wasn’t so bad,” 
he laughed. “During the night one 
of the three rafts drifted away and 
we didn’t see those twelve men until 
a month later in Archangeisk.” 

“Guodness!” Bib exclaimed. “Were 
you on the raft a month?” 

“No, fifteen days. which was long 
enough — ” he stopped short, as the 
bell rang for the end ot the period. 
“Oh, now you have work to do?” he 
asked Bib. 

Bib and Tuck looked at Mr. Slo 
cum pleadingly and the audience 
waited, in suspense, tor his answer. 

“1 doubt that any of us would get 
much work done, if we left you on 
that raft.” Mr. Slocum said. smiling. 
‘Go ahead.” 


(To be concluded next week) 


Editor's Note: Bosn Kjyeld Rasmus- 
sen is a real person and this story is 
based upon his true experiences 
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Letter from Russia 


Dear Faraway Friends: 


We are five, two girls and three 
boys. We are writing to you from 
the village of Sokolniki, in Moscow 
Region. You probably have never 
heard ot our little village. It was the 
only one in our district to escape de- 
struction by fire when the Germans 
came. Our army drove the invaders 
out, but the Germans worked terrible 
havoc before they were driven back. 

You American children do not 
know what the Nazi army is like. We 
have seen them and we know. The 
Germans occupied our village after a 
fierce battle. As soon as their troops 
entered the village they drove us 
from our air raid shelters. They or- 
dered us into a barn on the outskirts 
of the village. “Those who don’t go 
are liable to be killed,” we were told. 
We all went. 

The barn was crowded with peo- 
ple. It was a small barn, and there 
were many of us. The grownups and 
the boys sat silent, but some of the 
little girls and the babies cried. It 
was very cold. We didn’t know what 
was happening outside but we heard 
shells bursting quite near. 

Suddenly a shell exploded right 
next to our barn. One girl was killed 
by shrapnel, and several were 
wounded. Our school teacher band- 
aged the wounds, but soon the bul- 
lets and shrapnel began falling so 
heavily that she did not have time to 
dress everybody's wounds before 
others were wounded. 

A whole day passed and we were 
not allowed to leave. We sat there 
without food or water. Another day 
passed, and another. Two babies 
died of hunger. After five days we 
were released. Our number was re- 
duced by fourteen — twelve killed 
by shells and shrapnel, two dead 
from thirst and _ starvation, and 
twelve wounded. We carried out the 
wounded. 

All of us went home, but Vasya 
Zhenkin and his parents had no 
home to go to — their house and sev- 
eral others were burned down. 


The German soldiers, as you prob- 
ably know, take whatever they like. 
We were afraid to go out on the 
street in shoes, because those of us 
who did so usually returned bare- 
footed. German soldiers took away 
our fur hats, the felt boots which 
keep us warm in winter, and our 
overcoats. They liked our brief cases, 
too, so the Germans used to stop us 
on the streets, empty our school 
books on the ground and take them 
away. 

Sometimes the Germans would 
just destroy whatever they didn't 
want or couldn’t send back to Ger- 
many. For instance, there were bee- 
hives in Vitya Khrulev’s garden. The 
Germans burned all the hives. When 
they retreated, they burned down all 
the villages near ours. Ours was the 
only one which escaped. 

German officers sent three soldiers 
to set fire to our village before their 
retreat but the peasants surrounded 
them and said “Don’t you dare! Our 
troops are coming!” The Germans 
were in a hurry to retreat and we 
scared them so that they went off to 
the next village, and ours remained 
standing. 

We have many orphans now, espe- 
cially from the town of Istra, which 
is not far from our village. The Ger- 
mans there ‘<illed many parents 
whose children are now alone. The 
government opened a lot of homes 
for these children in Moscow Region. 
The children built them themselves, 
repaired ruined buildings, made fur- 
niture, collected and mended every- 
thing, and live in them now. 

We felt terrible about the destruc- 
tion of Istra, which was our favorite 
town, and we went there often. It 
was planted with lovely green trees. 
There is nothing left now, only a few 
burnt walls and chimneys. 

We will be waiting for your reply. 
Write us all about yourselves and 
your towns and cities, which we 
know only from pictures. 

Your friends, 
Nyura Terentyeva, 
Valya Terentyeva, 
Vitya Khrulev, 
Kolya Smirnov, 
Vasya Zhenkin. 

Editor's Note: If your class desires to 
write a letter to these Russian boys and 
girls, or if you would like the names of 
others to write to, send your request to: 
“Write to Russia Campaign,” c/o Rus- 
sian War Relief, 11 East 35th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Dear Junior Scholastic: 


In the Feb. 14-19 Letters to the 
Editor you said that the Golden Spike 
was in the museum at Leland Stanford 
University. The 8-A social studies class 
wishes you to read part of a letter from 
the Ogden Chamber of Commerce, 
Ogden, Utah. 

“The Golden Spike, used in the cere- 
mony joining the Union Pacific and 
Central Pacific Railroads near Ogden, 
was at first kept in the museum of Stan- 
ford University. Later it was taken to 
the Union Pacific System museum at 
Omaha, Nebraska. Then it was made 
into a number of small spikes for use 
as watch fobs. They were presented to 
certain officials connected with the rail- 
roads and the ceremony. We under- 
stand that they still have one of these 
small spike watch fobs in Omaha.” 

Don Fasig 8-Al, 
McClean Jr. H. S., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

On page 6, Nov. 8-13, there is a pic- 
ture of three At- 
lantic Clippers. At 
the bow of each 
plane is an Amer- 
ican flag. The 
union in the pic- 
ture is to the 
right of the ob- 
server. The cor- 
rect procedure 
should have it to the observer’s left. 

James Metz, 
Strong Vincent H. S., 
Erie, Pa. 

Editor's Note: Pan American Airways 
says: “Flags on clippers are pointed in such 
a way as to represent actual flags. In other 
words, if real flags could be used they 
would fly with the wind and thus, on th 
starboard side the field of blue appears at 
the righthand side of the flag. On the port 
side of the aircraft with the field of blu 
toward the front, it appears on the lejt 
hand side of the flag.” (See cut.) 


Clipper’s Flag 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


In the Jan. 24-29 issue in the News 
Crossword Puzzle, in‘No. 22 down, you 
had the sixth note of the scale when it 
should have been the seventh. 

Juanita Matheson and Anne Sparrow, 

Central School, 

Gastonia, N. C. 

Editor's Note: Apologies to everybody 
for this error. We also thank Russell Copp, 
Martin Boots School, Marion, Ind., and 
Dick Van Voorhis, Vernon Heights School, 
Marion, Ohio for their letters. 
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50 “REFRESHER” QUESTIONS 
TO SUPPLEMENT QUIZ ON P. 10 


Half of the VQ Quiz on page 10 this week is a review 
test of the Background News and Theme Articles that ap- 
peared in the four February issues. Teachers desiring addi- 
tional questions are offered the following 50 for review. 

If included as part of VQ, these questions can be scored 
at 1 point each and the review VQ at a total of 50 points. 

The quiz column exclusively for this issue, March 6-10, 
can either be averaged in with the review quiz or scored 
separately on the basis of 100, the score to be entered on 
each pupil’s VQ card for the first week in March. 

In the following quiz, the date of the issue appears at 
the end of each answer; thus 2/21, meaning issue of Feb- 
ruary 21-26. , 


20 QUESTIONS, THEME ARTICLES 


1. What nation built the seaport of Gdynia on the Baltic? 
Poland; 2/7) 

2. Mention two otf Poland’s natural resources. (Oil, coal, 
iron, lead, timber; 2/7) 

3. Name two outstanding Poles. (Pilsudski, Kosciuszko, 
Chopin, Paderewski, Curie, Conrad; 2/7) 

1. What is the name of the great swampy region where 
Russian and German armies clashed? (Pripet Marshes; 2/7) 

5. Among what three countries was Poland divided be- 
tween 1772 and 1795? (Russia, Prussia, Austria; 2/7) 

6. What provinces or regions do both Russia and Poland 
want? (Western Ukraine and White Russia; 2/14) 

7. When did Poland take this territory from Russia? (In 
1921, after the Treaty of Riga; 2/14) 

8. Where is the central government of the U.S.S.R.? 
(Moscow; 2/14) 

9. What two seas border on the Ukraine? (Black Sea and 
the Sea of Azov; 2/14) 

10. What is self-determination? (Right of a people to 
determine its form of government and national allegiance; 
2/14) 

11. When did Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania become 
free and independent? (After World War I; 2/21) 

12. What is Lithuania’s only outlet to the sea? (Memel; 


13. What nation torced the Baltic states to sign a mutual 
assistance pact, and what did this pact provide for? (Russia; 
provided for establishment of bases in the Baltic states; 
2/21) 

14. When did Sweden control Estonia and Latvia? (Be- 
tween the 16th and 17th centuries; 2/21) 

15. In which of the Baltic states is the Russian army 
tighting? (Estonia; 2/21) 

16. Where is the Allied Fifth Army fighting in Italy? 

At Cassino and the Anzio-Nettuno beachhead; 2/28) 

17. Who were the legendary founders of Rome? (Ro- 
mulus and Remus; 2/28) 

18. Where does the Pope live? (Vatican City; 2/28) 

19. When did Rome become the capital of Italy? (After 
the unification of Italy, 1870; 2/28) 

20. What dictator marched on Rome with a tascist army 
in 1922? (Mussolini; 2/28) 


10 QUESTIONS, GENERAL NEWS 


1. How would President Roosevelt’s subsidy program af- 
fect the price of foods? (It would reduce food prices; 2/7) 
2. In what Pacific island group is Tarawa? (Gilberts; 2/7) 
3. What reason did Argentina give for breaking relations 
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with the Axis? (Discovery of a German and Japanese spy 
ring; 2/14) 

4. What is the name of the German line of fortifications 
near Cassino? (Gustav Line; 2/14) 

5. Name the largest atoll in the Marshalls. (Kwajalein; 
2/21) 

6. What is an atoll? (Coral reet surrounding a lagoon; 
2/21) 

7. What information should a captured soldier give to 
the enemy? (Name, grade, and army serial number; 2/21) 

8. How did the Japs treat prisoners taken at Bataan and 
Corregidor? (Tortured, starved, and beat them; 2/21) 

9. How does Cermany’s treatment of war prisoners vio- 
late international law? (Germany uses prisoners to make and 
ship war materials; 2/28) 

10. How did the United States and Great Britain protest 
against Spain’s conduct in the war? (By stopping oil ship- 
ments; 2/28) 


5 QUESTIONS, MAP STUDY 


1. What sea is north of Poland and what are Poland’s 
outlets on this sea? (Baltic; Danzig, Gdynia; 2/7) 

2. Mention one famous “road to Rome.” (Appian or 
Casilina Way; 2/14) 

3. What is the name of the river bend where the Red 
Army is fighting? (Dnieper; 2/7) 

4. In what nation would you find the republics ot Ar- 
menia, Kazakh, and Uzbek? (U.S.S.R.; 2/21) 

5. What river runs through Venezuela? (Orinoco; 2/28) 


5 QUESTIONS, GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


1. What incident caused Colombia to declare war on 
Germany? (Torpedoing of one of Colombia’s ships by a 
German submarine; 2/7) 

2. What is the chief product of Bolivia? (Tin; 2/21) 

3. From what two countries did the Bolivian revolution- 
ists obtain their money? (Argentina and Germany; 2/21) 

4. Where is Lake Maracaibo? (Venezuela; 2/28) 

5. What body of water is north of Venezuela? (Carib- 
bean Sea; 2/28) 


[Continued on next page! 
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5 QUESTIONS, AIR WEEK 
1. What is the “Squirt”? (Jet-propelled airplane; 2/7) 


2. \Vhat is the one disadvantage of this plane? (Too rapid 
use of fuel; 2/7) 

3. What is the advantage of a variable pitch propeller? 
(Blades can be turned to “bite” into the air at different 
angles: 2/14) 

4. What type plane did Vincent Burnelli design? (All- 
wing plane; 2/21) : 

5. What do you call “engineless airplanes’? (Gliders; 
2/28) 


5 QUESTIONS, VOCABULARY DRILL 


1. What do you call the sum of money given to a farmer 
or manufacturer by the government to help them pay their 
expenses? (Subsidy; 2/7) 


2. What is a decree? (An order from an authority; 2/14) 
3. What do you call the type of vote where all the people 


vote directly on some special question or issue? ( Plebiscite; 
2/14) 

4. What is a legation? (Residence of a diplomatic min- 
ister abroad; 2/21) 

5. What is the Luftwaffe? (Nazi air force; 2/28) 


Lesson Aids for This Issue 
THEME ARTICLE: FINLAND—pp. 4, 5 


Before the Russo-Finnish War in 1939, manufacturing in 
Finland was expanding rapidly, the chief products being 
iron and steel instruments and tools, pulp and paper prod- 
ucts, textiles, chemicals, and leather goods. The people are 
comparatively well educated; 99 per cent are literate. Their 
language is flexible and highly developed, capable of ex- 
pressing the finest shades of meaning. It might be pointed 
out to pupils in English classes that Longfellow imitated the 
spirit and rhythm of the Finnish folk-epic, Kalevala, in his 
poem Hiawatha. 

As an experiment, teachers who have equipment avail- 
able, might have pupils listen to recordings of Jan Sibelius’s 
Finlandia that reveals the atmosphere and mood of the com- 
poser’s native land. Pupils could be asked to write an im- 
pression of the country and its spirit as expressed in the 
music. The tone poems, Lemminkaiinen, Tuonela, and Poh- 
jola’s Daughter, based on Finnish folklore, might be prefaced 
with special reports from pupils to tell the stories of the 
legends. 

In social studies classes, pupils can report on (1) feudal- 
ism; (2) the French Revolution; (3) Nicholas I], Lenin, and 
the Russian revolution; (4) Socialist Workers Republic. 

Class discussion of contemporary Finland should empha- 
size the fact that Finland, out of the war, will be a setback 
to the Nazis who drain the produce of Finland's mines and 
industries 

After a recent visit to Finland, Therese Bonney wrote: 
“The only food that is really plentiful is lemons, enormous 
quantities of which are shipped into Finland by the Nazis 
in payment for cellulose and other forest products.” 

On the military front, the retrenchment of the Finnish 
armies would release several Russian divisions. Free of the 
German U-boat threat from Finland’s bases, Allied convoys 
would have a better chance of reaching their Murmansk and 
Archangel destinations 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you regard Finland as “our enemy”? 
2. Should we have declared war against Finland? 

3. Should Finland surrender unconditionally to Russia 
nowr 





4. If Finland waits for six months or longer, do you think 
she will get better peace terms from Russia? 


Fact Questions 


1. Why did the Finns fight on Germany’s side? 
2. Who was General Bobrikoft? 
3. How did the Finns react to his system of government? 
4. When did Finland become independent? 
5. Who opposed the Socialist Workers Republic? 
6. Who was Baron Mannerheim? 
7. Who is Dr. Passikivi? 

8. Why did Russia demand military and naval bases in 
Finland in 1939? 

9. How did Finland aid Germany in the war against the 
United Nations? 


NEWS ROUNDUP-—>p. 3 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think the monastery at Mt. Cassino should 
have been bombed and fired upon by U. S. troops? 

2. What is meant by the saying: “Food is a weapon of 
war?” 
Fact Questions 


1. Why did U. S. forces fire on the monastery at Mt. 
Cassino? 

2. What was the purpose of the leaflets fired in shells 
into the monastery? 

3. How does the canned goods ration for 1944 compare 
with the ration for 1943? 


MERCHANT MARINER—pp. 6, 7 


In the interval between this present feature and the con- 
cluding chapter (next week’s issue) of Kjeld Rasmussen’s 
adventures, pupils might prepare special reports on the work 
of the U. S. Merchant Marine, who deliver the goods for 
global war. Your class might be interested in the song of 
the American seamen, reflecting the spirit with which these 
men meet their occupational hazards. 


We've carried guns to Singapore, 

And munitions to Ceylon. 

We've carried wheat for the boys to eat 
To MacArthur at Bataan. 

We've sailed with planes to Liverpool, 
And Leningrad with tanks, 

We've made it through to Ireland, too, 
With a boatload full of Yanks. 

We've burned our feet on the deck-plate’s heat, 
And frozen with the cold. 

Been chased by subs in rusty tubs 

With nitro in the hold. 

Yes, and yet we'd never trade our berths 
For anything we've seen. 

We'll stow our gear, and share our cheer 
With the men of the Merchant Marine. 





Solution to Word Puzzle in This Issue, p. 15 


ACROSS: 1-Estonia: 5-Kwajalein; 8-lie; 9-Hal; 10-seaman; 12-event; 
14-en; 15-no; 16-India; 18-street; 20-rep; 21-old; 22-prisoners; 24-esthete. 

DOWN: 2-sea; 3-Omaha; 4-Iceland; 5-Kiev; 6-we; 7-lament; 10-snores; 
ll-et; 13-entries; 16-i.e.; 17-ills; 19-epoch; 21-or; 23-eat. 


Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 10 
ARRANGE THE MARCH OF EVENTS: 5, 1, 2, 3, 4. 
IN THE NEWS: b, b, a. c, a. 
THE MERCHANT MARINER: (1) d, c, a, b; (2) b, b, c. 
NEWS IN REVIEW: ¢, a, ¢, a, c, c, a, c, a, a, b, c, b, a, a, a, c, b, c, b, 


a, a,c, C, a. 





This is part of a series on matters of professional, educational 
_ and public interest, primarily related to nutrition and the scien- 
tific approach to the food problem, and giving the background of 


——— 


the products of General Mills, These messages are being dissem- 
inated through a number of professional and specialized publi- 
cations ...in the hope of providing material useful for the readers. 


What is the national 
nutritional significance of flour enrichment 
and cereal restoration? 


Te 








“The increase in the vitamin and mineral requirements of enriched 
flour ... will be of far-reaching benefit to the people of the United 
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States.” 


CLAUDE R. WICKARD, Sec’y. of Agriculture 





| jets from the standpoint of the na- 
tional economy as a whole, foods made 
from our common grains translate nature’s 
bounty into human nutrients more eco- 
nomically than any other major class of 
foodstuffs. More than a third of the world’s 
food energy and protein requirements are 
supplied by cereal grains. In this country, 
the percentage is slightly less. 

Prior to the nutritional discoveries of 
recent years, and in response to popular de- 
mand for more appealing and appetizing 
forms of cereal foods, many of the principal 
forms in which this country’s cereal grains 
have been consumed have been those in 
which, in consequence of the necessary 
processing, certain of the vitamin and min- 
eral virtues of the original grain have been 
lost. The vitamin and mineral contribution 
of such foods has, therefore, not matched 
their contribution in food energy and protein. 

For many years research has wrestled 
with this problem. The stimulus of the de- 
fense program and the discovery—and avail- 
ability—of certain vitamins in pure form 
has made possible the correction, in large 
measure, of this situation. And today, en- 
riched flour and restored cereals are avail- 
able in every part of the country. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


"'Kitchen-tested’’, Bisquick, Wheaties, Cheerioats, Kix, Drifted 
Snow, Red Band are reg. trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 





The bars at the left are interesting in this 
connection. They show the percentage of 
three B vitamins and iron contributed to 
the average normal diet* by flour and cere- 
als in the days before flour enrichment 
and cereal restoration and now. 

These bars demonstrate that, thanks to 
enrichment and restoration, the contribu- 
tion of flour and other cereal foods in these 
essential B vitamins and iron is greater than 
their contribution of food energy and 
protein. 

These are the facts behind the enthu- 
siasm of nutrition authorities for the en- 
richment program. 

Studies have indicated that large num- 
bers of persons do not get adequate quan- 
tities of the “‘protective’’ B vitamins and 
iron which enriched flour and restored 
cereals now supply. The availability of these 
nutrients in such common foods strikes an 
effective blow in the interests of better na- 
tional nutrition, and is accordingly impor- 
tant both for the war effort and the future 
health of the nation. 





*Figures based on 2800 calorie prewar diet . . . 
assuming our cereal consumption consisted wholly 
of enriched flour and bread and whole-grain or 
restored cereals. Current enrichment levels used, 
and all data adjusted for average losses in cooking. 
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All our family flours are enriched to new, higher gov’t. 
standards, our ready-to-eat cereals restored to whole grain 
levels. These brands include: GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen- 
tested” FLOUR, DRIFTED SNOW FLOUR (in the West), 
RED BAND FLOUR (in the South), BISQUICK (contain- 
ing enriched flour), WHEATIES, CHEERIOATS, KIX. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


“Friend” is a warm, comfortable, happy 
word. Dr. Rachel Davis-Dubois chose well 
to use it in both the subtitle and the dedi- 
cation of her book, Get Together Ameri- 
cans; Friendly approaches to racial and 
cultural conflicts through Neighborhood- 
Home Festival. She believes that people 
who talk and sing and eat together in a 
holiday mood will lose their prejudices 
and “separateness.” She is working against 
tensions due to competition, exclusiveness, 
overwork, suspicion and insecurity. Antag- 
onism between groups disappears when 
they share memories of simple, homely 
activities. Individual release and group tol- 
erance come naturally from the kind of 
neighborhood mingling in which Miss Du- 
bois has pioneered in communities all over 
the country. She tells how_to work in class- 
rooms and communities. (Harper, $1.75.) 


* ” * 


Basic Physics for Pilots and Flight Crews, 
by E. J. Knapp, Professor of Mathematics 
and Physics, Texas College of Mines. A 
basic text planned to meet the requirements 
of primary flight training or air cadet train- 
ing and to prepare students for Meteorol- 
ogy, Theory of Flight, and Engine Opera 
tion. (Prentice-Hall, $1.25.) 

. » ” 

The quarterly journal Scripta Mathe 
matica (186th St. and Amsterdam Ave., 
New York City) has available for free dis- 
tribution to schools on request the follow- 
ing mathematical and scientific materials: 
1. Portrait of Pythagoras and biography of 


him by Protessor C. J. Keyser. 2. Sym- 


posium on the life and work of Rene 
Descartes. 3. A large portrait of Sir Isaac 
Newton (in connection with the tercen- 
tenary celebration of his birth). 4. A por- 
trait of Copernicus ( published on the quad- 
ricentennial of his death) 





“‘New Yorker’ Discontinues 
“Reader's Digest’ Rights 


The New Yorker magazine has re- 
fused to renew an agreement with The 
Reader’s Digest permitting the reprint- 
ing of The New Yorker text or pictures 
because The New Yorker says, The 
Reader's Digest has ceased to be essen- 
tially a reprint magazine and is “be- 
ginning to generate a considerable frac- 
tion of the contents of American maga- 
zines.” 

The text of The New Yorker letter 
follows: 

“To Our Contributors: 

“The New Yorker has not renewed its 
agreement with The Reader's Digest this 
year and has decided that no permission 
will be given The Digest to reprint our 
text or pictures. Since you, as a contributor, 
have a stake in this we presume you will 
want to know our reasons. They are 
roughly as follows: 

“The Digest started out as a reprint mag- 
azine but grew into something quite dif- 
ferent. Nowadays a large proportion of its 
contents is frankly original with The Digest 
and not presented as reprint material; and, 
of the stuff that is presented as reprint 





material, much actually originates in the 
office of The Digest and then gets farmed 
out to some other magazine for first pub. 
lication: 

“The effect of this (apart from spreading 
a lot of money around) is that The Dizey 
is beginning to generate a considerah| 
fraction of the contents of American mag. 
azines. This gives us the creeps, as doe 
any centralization of Genius. The fac 
seems to be that some publications ar 
already as good as subsidized by The 
Digest. Our feeling is that if The Diges 
wants to publish a magazine of origina 
material, it should do so in a direct manne; 

“We believe it should not operate 
through other publications to keep alive tlh 
reprint myth. We don’t want to be in th, 
position of receiving for consideration 4 
manuscript that has already been bought 
and paid for by some one else, for w 
regard such a situation as unhealthy. W; 
were willing to be digested, but we are not 
willing to be first supplied, then digested 

“The New Yorker, furthermore, ha: 
never been particularly impressed with Ty 
Digest’s capsule theory of life and its as. 
sumption that any piece of writing can by 
improved by extracting every seventh word 
like a tooth. We have occasionally be« 
embarrassed to see our stuff after it 
undergone alterations at  Pleasantvil 
(Pleasantville, N. Y., where The Digest 
published. ) 

“Mostly, object to Th 
Digest’s indirect creative function, whi 
is a threat to the free flow of ideas and t 
the independent spirit. We trust that yo 
will see our point and approve. 


Tue Eprirors” 


however, we 





TEACH AVIATION!» 


YOUR STUDENTS WILL ENJOY THESE 





COLORFUL AVIATION 


MATERIALS 


Today every boy and girl is keenly inter- 
ested in all the fascinating branches of 
aviation. Here is your opportunity to 
teach this instructive and absorbing sub- 
ject. Hundreds of teachers are finding 
these big, complete kits an amazing help 
in the classroom. Students are anxious 
to learn about air transportation and the 


promises of the air-world of tomorrow. 


COMPLETE AVIATION KITS 
wee ONLY 25C eacu postPa 


* 7 * 


Mail the coupon TODAY! > 





A PRIMARY, AN INTERMEDIATE GRADE 
and A HIGH SCHOOL KIT. Each contains 
large instructive pictures . . . interesting 
facts ... 40 big illustrated folders for stu- 
dents ...Teacher’s Manual... list of Free 
and Inexpensive Aviation Materials... 
other items for each of the three grade 
levels! Order now. You may order extra 


kits for students’ home use, too. 


 clestesienientesienieatentestesieienbestetenteated 


23 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


! 

| 
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1 Ienclose ietasiciolin” WEN sccaoaceniacunieal Primary Kits. 
: Intermediate Grade Kits. 

; Name 

: Street 

! 

1 City City Zone 
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UNITED AIR LINES, School and College Service, Dept. S-4, 


Capt. E. Hamilton Lee, famous United 

Air Lines pilot, who has 3432 millior 

miles of fying experience to his credit 
—the world’s record! 
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| 3 IN THE SHENANOOAH CAMPAIGN, MAY 8, 
| 70 JUNE 9, 1862, JACKSON'S 16,000 MEN 
| MARCHED 400 MILES AND FOUGHT AND WON 
FIVE BATTLES AGAINST 62,000 UNION TROOPS. 
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TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM, DRAWING BY FRANK RONAN 

















VICTORY QUIZ ars your 


This week the Victory Quiz is in two sections: in the left column are 25 review questions, 
based on the 4 February issues. The other column consists of questions based on this issue. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Underline the correct endings to each of the following 
statements. Score 4 points each. Total, 100. 

1. President Roosevelt asked Congress to (a) raise prices; 
(b) lower taxes; (c) pass a national service act. 

2. The largest Japanese naval base in the South Pacific is 
(a) Truk; (b) Tarawa; (c) Bougainville. 

3. The Curzon Line border dispute is between (a) Rus- 
sia and Finland; (b) Poland and Germany; (c) Poland and 
Russia. 

4. Poland’s “Golden Age” lasted from (a) 1667-1772; 
(b) 1772-1795; (c) 1921-1939. 

5. Poland’s outlet to the Baltic was through the Free City 
ot (a) Vilna; (b) Tallinn; (c) Danzig. 

6. The Republic of Colombia is south of (a) Brazil; (b) 
Argentina; (c) Panama. 

7. The last Latin American Republic to break relations 
with the Axis was (a) Argentina; (b) Chile; (c) Mexico. 

8. Bolivia's new government is backed by (a) com- 
munists; (b) socialists; (c) fascists. 

9. Commandant of the U. S. Marines is (a) Vandegrift; 
(b) Nimitz; (c) MacArthur. 

10. Russia lost the Western Ukraine and White Russia 
after the Treaty of (a) Riga; (b) Versailles; (c) Utrecht. 

11. The Ukraine is rich in (a) rubber and coffee; (b) 
oil and grain; (c) mica ,and platinum. 

12. Premier of the U, S. S. R. is (a) Molotov; (b) Eden; 
(c) Stalin. 

13. At the Hague conference, rules were set up for treat- 
ment of (a) Axis agents; (b) war prisoners; (c) animals. 

14. George C. Marshall is (a) U. S. Chief of Staff; (b) 
British Air Chief Marshal; (c) U. S. Provost Marshal. 

15. From the Marshall Islands, our forces can attack the 
Jap base at (a) Truk; (b) Gilberts; (c) Honolulu. 

16. The chief occupation in Bolivia is (a) tin mining; (b) 
manufacturing; (c) ship-building. 

17. Bolivia's new leaders came into power by (a) regular 
elections; (b) plebiscite vote; (c) revolution. 

18. The number of republics in the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics is (a) 6; (b) 16; (c) 26. 

19. In 1941, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia belonged to 
(a) Poland; (b) Sweden; (c) Germany. 

20. Three Baltic ports are (a) Natal, Warsaw, Teheran; 
(b) Riga, Libau, Tallinn; (c) Vilna, Lwow, Minsk. 

21. Spain has given aid (a) mostly to the Axis; (b) 


mostly to the Allies; (c) to neither Allies nor Axis. 


22. Venezuela needs U. S. (a) textiles and machinery; 


(b) coffee and gold; (c) sugar and rice. 


23. Venezuela's chief export is (a) parrots; (b) General 


Sherman tanks; (c) oil 
24. Rome is approximately (a) 7300 years old; (b) 5200 
years old; (c) 2700 years old. 


95. The Allied beachhead south of Rome was established 


at (a) Nettuno; (b) Gaeta; (c) Cassino. 
My score 


THIS ISSUE QUESTIONS 
1. ARRANGE THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


The sentences below jumble Finland’s history. Put each 
sentence in proper order by numbering the sentences from 
1 to 5. The earliest event will be number 1; the most recent, 
number 5. Score 8 points each. Total, 40. 


1. Finland joined with Hitler to fight Russia. 
2. Eric, King of Sweden, conquered Finland. 
8. Peter the Great invaded Finland. 
4. Finland received her freedom and independence. 
5. Russia attacked Finland to obtain naval and air 
bases. 
My score 


2. IN THE NEWS 


Answer the following questions. Score 8 points each. Total 
40. 
1. Which of the statements below best describes the food 
situation for the home front for 1944? 
(a) We will have more canned fruits and vegetables. 
(b) We will have less canned fruits and vegetables. 
(c) We will have no canned fruits and vegetables. 
2. How many men will the U. S. Army have in July 1944? 
(a) 1,130,000 (b) 11,300,000 (c) 1,200,000 
8. Who is the national director of selective service? 
(a) Hershey; (b) Eisenhower; ‘(c) Kitchen 
4. Where is the Benedictine monastery that the Nazis 
used as a fortress? 
(a) Nettuno ‘(b) Anzio (c) Cassino 
5. Why did General Eisenhower issue the order to bomb 
and shell the monastery? 
(a) He did not want to sacrifice American lives in an 
infantry attack. : 
(b) He said it was a perfect target for artillery practice. 
(c) He does not like old buildings. 
My score 


3. MERCHANT MARINER 


1. Mr. Rasmussen mentions four foreign places he has 
passed through on his voyages. Can you match each port 
with its country? Score 2, points each. Total, 8. 

. Marstal 

. Halifax 

. Novaya Zemlya 
. Reykjavik 


— Iceland 
— Russia 
—_Denmark 
—Nova Scotia 
My score 
2. Choose the correct ending to each of the following 
statements. Score 4 points each. Total, 12. 
(a) The seaman who “bosses the deck gang” is (a 
chief engineer; (b) bos’n; (c) coxswain. 
(b) In Russia, Bos’n Rasmussen met his 12 shipmates 
in (a) Helsinki; (b) Archangelsk; (c) Oslo. 
(c) Bos’n Rasmussen sails with (a) U. S. Marine 
Corps; (b) U. S. Navy; (c) U. S. Merchant Marine. 


My score 
My total score VQ 


“Improve Your Vocabulary” appears on page 13. 





if both the review and current questions are used for VQ, cut score for each question in half to make total 100. 





FROM WILSON’ 


Tennis Ball Headquarters 


Conforms 
to all 


U.S.L.T.A. 
Specifications 


Performs 
like the 
best pre-war 
balls 


CHAMPIONSHIP TENNIS BALL 


OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 








@ We bring you the best tennis news since the Japs cut = 
our rubber supply. This new Wilson “Championship” 
made with the new-type of Synthetic Rubber—man- nade 
rvubber—a product of never-failing American ingenuity. 
And this new Synthetic Rubber makes some ball. We've 
put it a the toughest laboratory tests. It has also been 
= through the “star” test by such great tennis stars as 
udge, Bobby Riggs, Alice Marble, Mary Hardwick and 
others. And results show that its performance equals the 
best pre-war natural rubber balls. Meets all U. S. L. T. A. 
requirements. 
Try this new Wilson Championship Ball of the new-type 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER, at your first opportunity. See how 
ou rate it. Dealers are now being supp lied. Wilson Sport- 
ing Goods Co., Chicago, New York an docher leading cities. 


TUNE IN: 
ra Ey Wy | Pr on 
—a TENNIS EQUIPMENT 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 








These Great Players 
Were Amazed 


When Don Budge, Bobby Riggs, Alice Marble, 
Mary Hardwick and other expert players started 
to smash the NEW Wilson SYNTHETIC RUB- 
BER Tennis Ball around they were very much sur- 
prised. Not one of them expected the new-type 
Synthetic Rubber to measure up to the pre-war balls. 
But it DOES. And what was proved on the courts 
wis confirmed most emphatically in laboratory 
“bounce” tests. This new Wilson SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER Ball has what it takes to make a real 
“championship” tennis ball. Try it and see. 


Players mentioned are retained on 
Wilson’s Advisory Staff. 
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JAP ZERO FIGHTER, 


THE MITSUBISHI 


$-00, 


SHOT DOWN IN SOLOMONS, IS REPAIRED HERE. 


Japs Have a New Zero 


IT’S A “KILLER” BUT THIN-SKINNED 


The “Zeke,” which is U. S. 
Army code for the Jap Zero, has 
been smeared all over the Pacific 
combat area by our fighters and 
deadly ack-ack. While the \Mit- 
subishi Navy S-00 (Zero) may 
have been good enough for a 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor, 
it cannot stand up against our 
Hellcats and Mustangs. 

The Japs have developed a 
new model of the Zero, which 
U. S. Army flyers code-call the 
“Hamp.” We know what this 
new Zero can do in the air be- 
cause we have built one! Yes, 
the Army has reconstructed a 
Jap Zero, 1944 model, from 
parts of fiveof these fast fight- 
ers shot down in the Pacific. 


Here’s the Lowdown 


Here is the lowdown, as re- 
ported by our War Department. 
The new Zero is a “killer,” no 
mistake about it, but flimsy in 
construction. The report said: 
“In flight, the wing surfacing 
wrinkles like tissue.” The plane 
is all-metal, but the metal skin 
covering is much too thin. So 
thin, in fact, “it frightens most 
pilots when they fly the ship for 
the first time.” 

The only outstanding devel- 
opment in the Hamp is that the 
cockpit is part of the wing, both 
fused into the same structure. 
The fuselage tail section and 
engine mounts fasten onto it. 





The cockpit, by the way, 
looks as if it had been designed 
for Barnum and Bailey’s mid- 
gets. The Japs are that small. 
Everything in the cockpit is 
within easy reach. The canopy 
over it has no emergency re- 
lease, and the Jap “buzz boy” 
has to operate it by hand if he 
wants to bail out. 


Packs a Punch 


Why is the plane a killer? 
First, because it has low. wing 
loading, which means plenty if 
you want fast maneuverability. 

It carries four tanks (not 
leakproof ) and has a long range. 

Although lightly armored, the 
new Zero can “dish it out” even 
if it can’t “take it.” It packs two 
cannon mounted in each wing, 
and two machine guns which 
fire through the props. 

That much firepower makes 
the new Zero a dangerous op- 
ponent in an aerial combat. 

The power-plant of the new 
Zero is supplied by a Nakajimia 
Sake radial, 14-cylinder engine. 
It is copied from a Pratt & 
Whitney engine. 

The five planes we salvaged 
to reconstruct the new Zero, 
were all shot down in air com- 
bat over the Solomons. 

Our pilots, as well as our 
War Department, have lost no 
time doping out what is wrong 
with Japan’s best fighter. 





: i 
International News photws 


ARMY PILOT TRIES OUT THE REBUILT ZERO. 
U. S. STAR HAS REPLACED JAP’S RED DISC. 


By Norman V. Carlisle 


Recently the Training Com- 
mand gave us some figures to 
make us marvel at the size and 
scope of our Army Air Forces 
training system. 

From Jan. 1, 1939, to Nov. 
30, 1943, the Army Air Forces 
graduated 444 women pilots, 
2,348 liaison pilots, 3,491 glider 
pilots, and 94,516 bomber and 
fighter pilots. That means that 
by the end of ’48, the AAF had 
turned out 100,779 pilots! 

Not included in that astound- 
ing figure are the 20,086 bom- 
bardiers, 18,905 navigators, 
107,218 gunners, and 555,891 
air and ground crew members. 

The world’s greatest air force, 
ours, now has more than 2,300,- 
000 officers and enlisted men, 
and the Training Command is 
bigger than the world’s largest 
business corporation. 

© oe a 


Tests have been going on at 
Wright Field, Dayton, O., to 
find new and better ways of 
braking landing planes. Re- 
versing the propeller pitch has 
proved as good as any wheel 
brake, and for fast-landing 
planes on short landing fields, 
far better. Reverse pitch brak- 
ing has also been found to be 
much more effective than any 
dive flap when it comes to slow- 
ing up an airplane in flight. It 
is another old idea revived; pro- 
peller braking was used back in 
1921 on a Curtis Jenny plane. 





If the railroad companies 
keep up their predictions of 
glorious things to come in the 
way of railroad travel, maybe 
we won't all take to the air, 
after all. George Kelly, the 
president of the Pullman Co., 
promises us low-cost berths at 
rates a lot lower than present 
ones and private rooms with “all 
the latest conveniences,” for 
little more than what you now 
pay for a lower berth. It will be 
a nice race, the one between 
the railroads and the airlines! 


These speed records are 
made so fast we can hardly 
keep up with them. Here’s a 
story of a pilot who held the 
transatlantic speed record for 
two minutes. 

Capt. G. B. Lothian, of Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, flew from 
Montreal to Great Britain in 11 
hours and 16 minutes, a record 
But it didn’t last long, for two 
minutes later a ship piloted by 
Capt. M. B. Barclay came down 
for a landing. Since Barclay 
had left Montreal four minutes 
later than Lothian, he had 
broken Lothian’s record. Pres- 
ent transatlantic speed record: 
11 hours, 14 minutes. 


Frank H. Kelley, test pilot 
who has flown the jet plane, 
tells us what it feels like. He 
says it’s “the smoothest ride 
I've ever had in any plane.” 
Other pilots who have flown the 
plane have all commented 
about the feeling of security 
they had while in the air. 
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March 6-11, 1944 


Improve Your 
Vocabulary 


corpsmen (KOR-men), p. 3. Mili- 
tary term for litter bearers who admin- 
ister first aid, and carry wounded off the 
battle field. 

exposure (eks-PO-zher), p. 5. Lack 
ot shelter; laid open to cold and rough 
weather. 

non-aggression pact, p. 5. An agree- 
ment signed by two countries or more 
that pledge to remain at peace with one 
another. 


Names and Places in the News 


Juho Kusto Paasikivi (Yoo-hah 
KOO-stah PAH-sih-kee-vee), p. 5. 
Petsamo (PET-sah-moe), p. 5. 
Suomi (SWAW-me), p. 4. 
* Viipuri (Vee-pooh-ree), p. 5. In 
Swedish, the town is called Viborg, 
pronounced VEE-bor’y 
Helsinki (HELL-sen-kee, hell-SEN- 
kee), p. 5. The Swedish is Helsingfors. 
pronounced hel-sing-FORS 
Murmansk (moohr-MAHNSK), p. 5. 


Movie Checkup 


“i '“'“ Awarded Blue Ribbon 


The Song of Bernadette. Madame 
Curie. Jane Eyre. North Star. 


i“ Other top films; don’t miss 


The Sullivans. Lifeboat. Cry Havoc 
Destination Tokyo 


“i Worthwhile 


Up in Arms. Passage to Marseille. 3 
Russian Girls. Phantom Lady. Passport 
to Adventure. Knickerbocker Holiday 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey. The Fight- 
ing Seabees. Higher and Higher. Gung 
Ho, The Lodger. In Our Time. Song of 
Russia. Riding High. Lady in the Dark 
A Guy Named Joe. Children of Mars. 
Sahara. Happy Land. In Old Oklahoma 
Cross of Lorraine. Northern Pursuit 
Flesh and Fantasy. Battle of Russia. 
Girl Crazy. Guadalcanal Diary. Jack 
London. 

Average 


King of the Ring. Spider Woman. 
Rationing. Lady, Let's Dance. Voice in 
the Wind. Tender Comrade. Coura- 
geous Mr. Penn. Tarzan’s Desert Mys- 
tery. 





Unbiased Opinion 
Bo: “I'm gonna stop having dates. 
Girls are too biased.” 
Bing: “Whaddya mean?” 
Bo: “Bias this and bias that and, first 
thing you know, you're broke.” 


Austin Pioneer, El Paso, Texas 


























**It looks easy, but he ate the Wheaties and then filled the empties with bricks!’’ 


Star athletes have a habit of making a difficult 
feat look easy. And you can bet that physical 
condition plays a big part in their polished per- 
formance. 

Many sport headliners start their condition- 
ing program at the breakfast table. They build 
that first important meal around a man-sized 
bowl of milk, fruit, and Wheaties, “Breakfast 
of Champions.” 

Yes, Wheaties deliver the kind of good whole 
grain nourishment you'll want to get. And 
they’re loaded with a keen “second helping” 
flavor you'll really enjoy. Real fun to eat cham- 
pion style. Have your Wheaties, every morning. 

Hey, look! Special offer good only while our 
limited supplies last. Get handsome mechanical 
pencil shaped like big league baseball . bat— 
streamlined curved to fit your fingers. Send 10c 
and one Wheaties box top to General Mills, 
Inc., Dept. 668, Minneapolis 15, Minn. And 


 Breaktlast 
of 


G 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champioos” are registered trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC, 
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WITH MILK AND FRUIT 










A Product of \\\ 
GENERAL \ 
MILLS, 
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Two More CHAMPs 


LOVISVILLE SLUGGER 
HALL of FAME 


@ The personal autographs of batters 
like Stan Musial oa Rudy York are 
found only on Gentine Loulsville Slug- 
gers because — like the Champs before 
them — they won their crowns and 
play with no other. Musial was the 
outstanding hitter for 1943 and York 
the champion home run clouter. 

Ask your ‘Dealer or send Sc to Dept. 
$-32 for this new book. Hillerich & 
Bradsby Ce., Louisville 2, ae 


SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL SOFTBALL 





Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Economical 
Way of Getting 


Build this authentic %’’ 
Hawker “HURRICANE” 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition of important War Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build’ 


Send 5c for Latest Catalog featuring 6 big 36-inch 
Industrial Training War Viodels, 1 authentic 4” 
scale War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary 
Glider Models. (No free copies.) 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 


4508D211 LORAIN AVE. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


118 PRIZES 


are offered by the 


MR. PEANUT 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 





You can win one! 





See last week's issue 
(Feb. 28th) for details! 





STAMPS 


Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25¢e or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only 10¢ te serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept 12. Jamestown, New York 
MONTHLY FREE — Forty pages — 
profusely illustrated — Includes Stamp Encyclopedia — 
Empire Stamp Company — Dept. SB, Toronto, Canada. 








PHIL. ATOPIC 


Re-SIGN 


A man was leaving a very expensive 
hotel. On the way out he noticed a 
sign which read: “Have you left any- 
thing?” He called the manager and 
said: “That sign is not accurate. It 
should read: ‘Have you anything left?” 
Helen Baker, Van Horn School, 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Tickling the Ivories 


Teacher: 
body.” 
Pupil: “The teeth.” 

Teacher: “The teeth? What kind of 
an organ would that be?” 

Pupil: “I guess that would be kind 
of a grind organ.” 
Ruth Goodwin, 


“Name an organ of the 


Prineville Grade School, 
Prineville, Ore. 


A BIT Intentional 


Insurance man questioning a cow- 
boy: 
“Ever had any accidents?” 
“Nope.” 
Never? In all your life?” 
“Well, a rattler bit me once.” 
“Don’t you call that an accident?” 


“Gosh, no. He bit me on purpose.” 
Albin Brezna, Hevre de Grace H. 8., Md. 


Forewarned 


After failing in five exams in col- 
lege, John telegraphed his _ brother: 
“Failed in five exams. Prepare Dad.” 
His brother telegraphed back: “Dad 
prepared, Prepare yourself.” 


Ann Meader, Richard School, 
Grosse Point, Mich. 


Riddle Me This 


A duck, a frog, and a skunk wanted 
to go to the movies: The admission was 
one dollar. Which one of the three 
couldn’t afford it? 

The skunk. The duck had a bill, the 
frog had a greenback, but thé skunk 
had only a scent. 


Rae Marie Durham, East Columbus School, 
East Columbus, Ind. 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Ronald 
Martin, Lincoln Park School, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

A professor was teaching his science 
class about fresh water life. He put his 
hand in his pocket to take out a frog he 


was keeping for demonstration. Instead , 


. Baltic nation. 
. Island in the Marshalls. 
. To tell untruths. 
. Boy’s name. 
. Enlisted man in U. S. Navy. 
. Occurrence. 
. Prefix meaning in or into. 
. Opposite of yes. 
. British territory stricken by famine. 
. Thoroughfare. 
. Corded fabric. 
. Not new. 
22. Those captured in wartime. 
. One who loves the beautiful. 


. Large body of water. 
. City in eastern Nebraska. 
. U. S. base in North Atlantic. 
. City in the Ukraine. 
. You and I. 
. Mourn greatly. 
. Sounds made in sleep. 
..French word for and. 
. Items entered on lists. 
. That is (abbrev.). 
. Ailments. 
. Era. 
. Conjunction. 
3. Consume. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 


Last Week’s Solution 
ACROSS: 1-Vatutin; 5-ire; 6-tint; 7-ARP; 10- 
est; ll-liar; 12-be; 13-Curzon; 16-Kaiser; 19-st.; 
20-egos; 21-fir; 22-fay; 23-lira; 25-jet; 26-Ukraine 
DOWN: 1-Vitebsk; 2-arise; 3-tent; 4-to; 7-air; 
8-raze; 9-pro; 1ll-lutes; 14-nitrate; 15-Riga; 17- 
AEF; 18-soy; 19-siren; 21-Fiji; 24-or. 





of a frog, he pulled out a ham sand- 
wich, “That’s funny,” he said, looking 
puzzled, “I could have sworn I ate my 





lunch.” 





rod uality. Reasona ble prices. 
Pins, 55¢ up. Write today for free “<7 
Dept. P. Metal Arts Co., Rochester, W 
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Short Shots 


wit would you say was the top 
sports feat of all time? The nation’s 
sports editors believe it was Bobby 
Jones’ “grand slam” in golf in 1930. 
They voted this feat tops in a national 
poll last month. 

Bobby, who is now a major in the 
U. S. Army Air Forces in England, was 
an amateur in 1930 when he won the 
British Amateur, British Open (both 
amateurs and professionals), American 
Amateur and American Open golf titles 
—all in one season. The odds against 
anyone doing that again are a million to 
one! 

Here is how the sports editors ranked 
the top twelve all-time feats: 

Votes 

. Bobby Jones (golf) 97 

. Babe Ruth (home runs) 39 

. Jesse Owens (sprinting) 27 

. Braves of 1914 (from last 

place in the National League 

on July 4, they went on to 

win the pennant and the 

world series ) 22 
5. Lou Gehrig (baseball) 19 


. Jim Thorpe (all-around ath- 
lete) 18 
John Vander Meer (pitched 
two no-hit, no- run games in 
a row) 17 

. Red Grange (football) 17 
9. Ty Cobb (baseball) 14 
10. Corny Warmerdam (pole 

vaulting) 11 
11. Jack Dempsey (boxing) Bi 
12. N. Y. Yankees (baseball) 9 
old-time baseball fans 
gather ‘round for a fanning bee, some- 
one always “pitches” up a tale about 
fun-loving Larry McLean, who used to 
catch for the New York Giants. Once 
with a man on second, the batter 
cracked a line single on which the 
runner tried to score. He made a des- 
perate slide, raising a cloud of dust. 
McLean, who was catching, was bowled 
over and the» ball knocked out of his 
hand. The runner, however, missed the 
plate. 

Noticing this, McLean scrambled 
after the ball, picked it up and 
turned to make the tag. Alas, the dust 
was so thick he couldn't distinguish the 
runner from the umpire. All he could 
see were four feet. He tagged each 
foot as fast as he could and exclaimed: 
“I don’t know which of youse is the 
runner, but one of youse is out!” 

Pick-Em King: Dick Dunkel is a little 


Whenever 


15 


feller but he has a big head — for fig- 
ures. Every week he predicts the re- 
sults of about 400 college basketball 
games. He has a system. On a large, 
neat sheet he gives you the schedule 
of games, the ratings of each team, the 
probable winners, and the standings 
of sectional and national leaders. Since 
1935, he has guessed right 79.2% of 
the time! 

It’s nice to hear that Bobby Feller, 
the former Cleveland Indian fire-baller, 
can still make a baseball look like a 
pea when he pitches it. He's been in 
the Navy for two years, but swabbing 
the decks seems to be keeping his arm 
in shape. From the South Pacific comes 
news of two Feller victories —9 to 0 


_and 8 to 1. He struck out 15 in the 


first game and 18 in the second. 

Did you ever know these sports facts 
about your favorite movie stars? Johnny 
Mack Brown was an all-America foot- 
ball player for Alabama. Bob Hope was 
a prizefighter — he forgot to duck one 
night, was knocked out and quit to make 
with jokes instead of the fists. Katherine 
Hepburn once won the women’s ama- 
teur golf championship of Connecticut. 
John Wayne played fullback for the 
University of Southern California. Joe 
E. Brown was a minor league baseball 
player. 


— HERMAN MaASIN 








Have a“Coke”= Kia O 


ra 








(GOOD LUCK) 


Kia ora, says the New Zealander to wish you well. Have 2 “Coke” is the way 
the Yank says it, and in three words he’s made a friend. It says Welcome, neigh- 
bor from Auckland to Albuquerque, from New Zealand to New Mexico. 
"Round the globe, Coca-Cola-stands for the pause that refreshes, —has become 
the high-sign between friendly-minded people. So, of course, Coca-Cola 
belongs in your icebox at home. 


-the global 
high-sign 


“Coke” = Coca-Cola 
Ie’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That's why you hear 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 
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The Story of 
Herman Liebhafsky 


Explorers usually go a-hunting 
with tents, guns, cameras, and 
the like, but Dr. Herman Liebhaf- 
sky, a chemist in G.E.’s Research 
Laboratory, uses his microscope 
and test tubes as his exploring 
equipment. 

He’s an explorer in the Lilliput 
land of microchemistry. He can 
weigh a piece of paper, have you 
write your name on it, put it on 





the scales again—and tell you 
how much your signature weighs! 
His answer will be in gammas, 
and a gamma is 1/28,329,000 
of an ounce! 

Herman Liebhafsky’s first ex- 
ploration was into America, for he 








came here from Austria-Hungary 
when he was six. He knew no 
English when he started in school, 
in a wooden-frame schoolhouse 
in the farming country of South 
Central Texas. But in only three 
weeks, his teacher had him read a 
story before a woman’s club. 
He went through it beautifully— 
but didn’t understand a word 
he read! 

In hisknee-pants stage, Herman 
thought he wanted to be a farmer 
—before a cow picked him up 
on her horns one day and tossed 
him over the fence into his 
mother’s arms—also before he 
just missed kneeling on a coiled 
rattlesnake while he was picking 
cotton! 

Then, in high school, the un- 
known territory of science was 
opened to him, and he went to 
Texas A. and M. to study chemi- 
cal engineering. After graduation, 
in order to explore further into 
the fundamentals of chemistry, 
he took post-graduate work at the 
University of Nebraska. From 
there he went to the University 
of California, where he received a 
Ph.D. and remained for five 
more years:as an instructor in 
chemistry. 

He then joined the staff of 
the G-E Research Laboratory, 
worked with a consultant on chem- 
ical problems, and devised special 
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microchemical techniques to 
solve those problems. In many 
engineering developments, the 
only clue to vital information is 
a microscopic particle of mat- 
ter. Microchemistry allows the 
scientist to analyze the particle 
as swiftly and accurately as 
though it were as large as a house. 





Through his skill in exploring 
these tiny worlds, Herman Lieb- 
hafsky is helping solve the prob- 
lems of giving our war machines 
the most efficient design, and our 
soldiers the most powerful 
weapons. General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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World Today” news, every weekday 
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